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SCIENCE TEACHING IN A 
DEMOCRACY 
m of the seientifie investigator is 
e the raw material of nature to a 
t, impersonal and permanent form, 
ract from millions of miscellaneous 
single and simple formula that is 
plicable to all similar cases. It is by 
us of this method that modern science 
; made such unprecedented progress. 
But in freeing science from all traces of 
storie and human alloy that has accu- 
ted in the course of its development, 
its human interest has been lost. It re- 
es long training to appreciate the sig- 
nee and beauty of a mathematical for- 
This depersonalized science is neces- 
rilv less attractive to the layman than 
‘erature, art and history with their pre- 
nant personal element. 
Therefore, if we want to interest the un- 
tifie mind of either adults or children, 
ve usually have to re-introduce the human 
element that has been so sedulously elimi- 


nated from abstract science. 


} 


This may best 
done, in my opinion, by showing how 
science influences the life and thought of 
world in the past, present and future. 
regard to the past this means a rewrit- 


ng of the history of the world from a scien- 
fie standpoint. Not the mere ‘‘history of 
not the rehearsal of the crude 
uesses and mistakes of the pioneers of sci- 

not the tracing out of all the blind 
lleys into which they have entered in their 

for the one true way out of the maze ; 


. ‘% 
SFIPNnee 


ePNnea- 


even cultivation of admiration for 
r aims and achievements. There is no 
son to think that Pasteur or Roger 
con takes any pleasure in our celebration 
is birthday. But what needs to be 


ught out is how a single scientifie dis- 


B 


hy 
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covery may transform every-day life, in 
affairs 
The 


same thing can be shown in regard to the 


dustrial conditions, international 


and the prevailing mode of thinking. 


present and the future. 

Scientists have hitherto been too modest 
and too humble in claiming credit for what 
they have done and ean do in the control of 
human affairs. They have allowed states- 
men, writers and financiers to take all the 
praise for advance in civilization and the 
amelioration of living conditions that were 
really due to scientific research. Scientists 
have hitherto been content to serve man- 
kind without attempting to guide it. They 
have provided new powers for destruction 
and construction without saying how they 
should be used. I venture to say that in the 
future science will have something to say 
about the conduct of life as well as provide 
the means of living. 

The world, like a child at Christmas, ae- 
cepts with pleasure, if not with gratitude, 
the material gifts of science, metals and 
movies, railroads and radio, foods and fine 
raiment. But the world turns a deaf ear 
when science would talk about peace, order, 
economy, foresight, efficiency and the frank 
facing of facts. 

The practical and industrial value of sei- 
Bacon had to 
strongly three hundred years ago is now 
acknowledged by all. The 


search is generally recognized. 


ence, on which insist so 
value of re 

What most 
needs emphasis to-day is the human side of 


The world 


what scientific training does to the mind 


science. needs to understand 
of man. 

The antagonists of scientifie education do 
not question the achievements of applied 
science, they do not object to the pursuit 
of pure science, they do not deny the prae- 
elementary scientific 


tical advantages of 
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education. What they do question is the 
esthetic, intellectual and moral benefit of 
scientific training; that it can stimulate 
the imagination, broaden the sympathies, 
clarify the mind and elevate the character. 
In short they challenge the cultural value 
of science. Music, we know, has a value to 
those who are not musicians, architecture 
to those who are not architects, poetry to 
those who are not poets, history to those 
who are not historians, classical literature 
to those who are not classical professors. 
Has science any such value to those who are 
not its professional practitioners? That is 
what was to be demonstrated and has not 
yet been demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the world at large. It must be admitted 
that some of those who have taken scientific 
courses with A grades do not show in their 
character and mental attitude any evidence 
of such beneficial effects from the informa- 
tion acquired. It is of course admitted on 
the other side that some classical students 
never get an inkling of the cultural value 
of their studies, though if I ventured to 
give any figures as to the percentage I 
should get into trouble. 

It is partly because science teachers have 
neglected the humanistic side of scientific 
studies that we now again hear demands 
for a return to the ‘‘humanities,’’ mean- 
ing mostly by that the atrocities of the 
Trojan, Gallic and Peloponnesian wars. 
But, however we may think the two types 
of studies compare in regard to intrinsic 
and possible cultural influence, it must be 
acknowledged that classical and literary 
studies are more commonly taught with a 
view of exerting such influence, while this 
side of the science is frequently ignored in 
the class-room and unappreciated by the 
world outside. 

Not long ago I was in the study of the 
head of the biological department of one of 
our colleges when he said to me: ‘‘ You are 
going about the country a good deal, can’t 
you help me to get a professor of zoology ?”’ 
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I replied that that ought to be easy 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘I have been trying ; 
find one for the last three years. Yoy ¢¢, 
I want a zoologist of very unusual quali. 
fications.’’ . 

**What sort of a man do you want?” | 
asked. 

“‘T want a professor of zoology 
knows something about animals. But ; 
universities don’t seem to be turning oy: 
such now-a-days. I can get a man wi 
knows all about the hydrogen ion concep. 
tration of the blood or who ean count +} 
chromosomes or who is familiar with my. 
seum specimens, but they do not seem to }y 
acquainted with animals that are alive and 
whole.”’ 

So it seems that the present policy , 
specialization, marvellously successful as » 
method of research, has been earried so far 
as to remind one of the study of the ele- 
phant by the blind men. The one wh 
touched the side reported that the elephan 
was ‘‘very like a wall.’’ The one who em. 
braced the leg concluded that the elephant 
was ‘‘very like a post.’’ The one who was 
entangled in the trunk said that the ek 
phant was ‘‘very like a snake,’’ 
forth. These investigators were all quit 
correct, yet it would have been better i! 
they all could have got a glimpse of th 
beast as a whole before beginning their 
specialized researches. - 

So, too, it seems to me advisable to giv 
our pupils a glimpse of nature in its whole 
ness before we begin to partition it among 
the several sciences. It is the custom at 
hotel dinners to bring in the roast turkey 
or the planked steak and exhibit it in its 
entirety to the guests before it is carved up 
into portions for the particular plates 
where it is to be still further reduced bj 
each to masticable morsels. 

The slicing up of a subject into separate 
sciences is as necessary a preliminary to its 
complete assimilation as is the carving of 4 
turkey. But both processes are irreversibl 


} 
and § 


















reactions. It is difficult to get from the 
: nsideration of hash an integral idea of 
what ereature supplied the meat. 

So it is too much to expect that students 
ho are kept exclusively to the study of 
iigsected subjects should be able unaided 
+) reconstruet the complete original. We 
should at least allow them a glimpse of it 


efore we eut it up for them. The whole 
equal to the sum of its parts, but the 
immation process is difficult, quite beyond 
intellectual capacity of many of our 
pupils, who therefore pass through life 
without ever having reconstructed the 
unity of nature out of the diversity of the 
curriculum. Their map of the world is a 
dissected map and they do not always real- 
that the world is a whole and that the 
divisions are, like the boundary lines of 
countries, the arbitrary and artificial in- 
ventions of man. When we look at a map 
of Europe, the parti-colored countries look 
as natural and immutable as the mountains 
and rivers. Yet we know that their bound- 
aries are accidental, due to the fortunes of 
war and royal marriages. France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Italy are now very 
definite entities, yet it might easily have 
happened that none of these names should 
appear on the modern map. We might see 
instead such names as Normandy, Bur- 
gundy, Brabant and Savoy, which would 
in that ease appear to us as the natural and 
inevitable nations. Or if Charlemagne had 
had only one son we might see to-day Ger- 
mans and French a single people, unitedly 
resisting any attempts to dismember their 
nation. 

So, too, it might have happened that 
there should be no sciences by the name of 
chemistry or biology, paleontology or sociol- 
ogy, and yet the fields covered by these 
well-defined and _ self-conscious sciences 
might have been quite as thoroughly culti- 
vated as now. It was natural and inevi- 
table that seience should split up into sei- 
enees as that Europe should separate into 
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nations. Yet the existing divisions are not 
natural and inevitable, but are largely acci- 
dental and altogether artificial. There are 
no lines in nature, as the artists learned 
long ago. 

A plant does not belong to botany ex- 
clusively. It belongs as well to physics, to 
chemistry, to astronomy, to meteorology, to 
dietetics, to economics, to esthetics and to 
other sciences too numerous to mention. 
All the sciences have an undivided interest 
in the living plant, but if any one tries 
selfishly to separate its share all it gets is 
a lifeless abstraction. 

These are obvious observations but they 
are not trite. I have heard faculties wran- 
gle for hours over whether a student had 
taken a properly balanced course, meaning 
by that so much botany, so much zoology, 
so much chemistry and so much physics. 
It is much the same as if they had insisted 
that the student spend so many hours east 
of the 100th meridian and so many west of 
this imaginary line. Their aim is to insure 
that the students get various forms of 
training, but this can not be told from the 
classifications in the catalogue. According 
to this, all chemistry courses are counted 
the same, but Chemistry 77 may be labora- 
tory work, teaching handiness of the hands 
like manual training, while Chemistry 
XIV, dealing with the mechanies of the 
atom, is a branch of higher mathematies. 

The separate sciences, like the separate 
countries, have now a real and definite ex- 
istence, however accidental their origin, 
and their divisions can not be ignored, how- 
ever artificial and confusing they may be. 
But the more the nations multiply the more 
need for internationalism. The more the 
sciences proliferate the greater the neces- 
sity for emphasis on the unity of the or- 
ganism. Europe with its dozen new coun- 
tries is said to be suffering from Balkaniza- 
tion. Some of our students suffer from 
Balkanization of the brain. 

This is not due to an overdose of special- 
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ization, but to a deficiency of generaliza- 
tion. It is particularly important that the 
growing child get the vitamin of generali- 
zation. Kindergartners used to think that 
because children had little fingers they 
should be set at fine work. Now-a-days the 
theory and practice is reversed, the larger 
muscles are used first. Children begin by 
writing on the blackboard where they can 
use the whole-arm movement. The mental 
development seems to follow the order of 
the muscular, starting with whole-arm 
movements of thought and coming down 
gradually to the minutest investigations. 
The early years of adolescence are the 
period of sweeping generalization, of cos- 
mical theorizing, of wild speculation, of un- 
bounded ambition. Doubtless this ten- 
deney of the adolescent mind to enlarge its 
orbit has to be held in check lest it run off 
on a tangent and arrive nowhere. Yet like 
other natural tendencies it should be 
guided rather than thwarted. A study of 
the biographies of great scientists shows 
that many of the most important and revo- 
lutionary generalizations of science have 
been conceived in youth, often in the latter 
teens or early twenties, though it required 
a life-time of labor to substantiate them. 
One of the factors in scientific progress, the 
free formation of bold hypotheses, is allied 
to the creative capacity of the artist, musi- 
cian or poet, and normally appears at the 
same early age. 

When the tourist comes into a strange 
city he generally takes the first opportunity 
to ascend the highest building in the place, 
the Washington Monument, the Woolworth 
Building, the Eiffel Tower or the Venetian 
Campanile, to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole city before he begins its study in de- 
tail. It can not be denied that such a pre- 
liminary survey may correctly be called 
superficial. From such a height nothing is 
distinct and much is hazy. But if the 
stranger does not get such a general idea 
of the city at the start, he is never likely 





to obtain it later by any process of comb; 
ing his close-ups of individual squares ana 


buildings. 
The study introduced into the » 
some years ago under the title of ‘‘ Gen, 


Science’’ was designed to give the studen: 


such a bird’s-eye view. It has become 
tablished in the curriculum, but it has | 
altogether fulfilled the expectations o} 
promoters. I can not say who is to }! 

The teachers say that it is the fault of + 
text-books. The text-book writers say 

the fault of the teachers. But in eit 
ease the fault lies in the fact that gene 
science has not yet quite found its field a 
that it is apt to be a collection of sam; 


of the several sciences instead of a scien- 


} 

Yr 
nea 
} 
its 


’ 


tifie survey of nature as a whole. The sub- 


ject tends to fall apart along the cleavay: 


planes of the conventional classification of 


the sciences which are to follow it. 


If general science is to retain an honor 


and useful place in the schools it mu 
maintain its own point of view, which is : 


legitimate as that of the several scie1 
It is simply a question of the method « 


+ 
S 


S 


COS 


tack. There are two ways of cutting up a 


jelly-cake. One is horizontally, taking 
layer by layer from the top to the bott: 
The other is to eut down perpendicula 
through all the layers. You get just 


of 
Ty 
} 

ple 


as 


much cake in the latter case as the former 


and even a thin slice from top to bott 
gives you a better knowledge of what 


eake consists of than you can get from t! 


most thorough mastication of a single la) 
‘*A little knowledge is a dangerous thin 
only when what little is known is inac 
rate, indefinite or overestimated. 


om 
the 
the 
eT 

a’ 


1) 
Cu 


I have heard it said that no one person 


could know enough to teach general sciet 
But if that is true, no one student is ca 


ble of acquiring it. There is admittedly a 
limit to the capacity of any human ¢ 


nium, but what it shall be filled with 1 
matter of choice. ‘‘Study one thing th 
oughly’’ is good advice, but what is 


ct 


nAae- 
ia 


ra- 
or- 


Ra 
he 
the 











May it not be a plant, an ant- 
automobile or a house, as well as the 


~ 


try, the mechanics, the sociology or 
icroscopy of these and all other 

Aristotle or Alexander von Hum- 
d not know so much about any one 
as a Grade C graduate of a modern 
but neither could be ealled ‘*seat- 
ned’* or ‘‘shallow-pated.’’ I feel 
at either Aristotle or Humboldt, if 
formation were freshened up a bit, 
teach high-sehool general science in a 


to win the respect of a university spe- 


The latest survey of science teaching in 
secondary schools of the United States, 
made by Dr. George W. Hunter, of 
<nox College, shows that general science is 
ming into the first year of the four-year 
senior high school, biology in the second 
rand usually chemistry in the third and 
vsies in the fourth. Teachers of the spe- 

il sciences report that general science, 
roperly taught, aids their work by laying 
broad foundation and serving as an orien- 
tion course at the entrance of the high 
Formal learning is a tool. Its value de- 
pends on what is done with it. Give a jack 
knife to a boy and he may whittle wood or 
cut his fingers with it. The knife is neu- 
tral. Mueh of elementary education must 
be merely formal, the giving of tools to 
children. The three R’s are nothing in 
hemselves. They are merely the keys to 
the knowledge of good and evil. Whether 
they prove beneficial or injurious to the 
student depends on what use he makes of 
them. Reading the wrong books may make 
{man worse than an ignoramus. Learning 
writing may qualify him for forgery and 
learning arithmetie for swindling. The 
value of a ship’s load ean not be ealeulated 
by the inspection of the Plimsoll mark. 
The value of an education depends more on 
‘ character of the cargo than on the ea- 
pacity of the cranium that carries it. Nei- 


+ 
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ther an information test nor an intelligence 
test can determine what the man’s mind 
will be worth to the world. 

In repeating these hackneyed observa- 
tions, I am not presenting an argument 
against the alphabet, but I am pleading for 
its proper employment. Illiteracy is al 
ways a bad thing, but literacy may be an 
evil thing. I mention this here because 
educators, like evervbody else, are apt to 
become so absorbed in methods that they 
do not think enough of results. Means al- 
Ways tend to overshadow ends. We need 
to pay more attention to what people read 
after they get through reading their read- 
ers. Opportunity does not insure progress. 

Christian missionaries like Livingstone 
rejoiced over the opening up of Africa by 
commerce and communications because 
they naturally and naively assumed that it 
meant the spread of Christianity. On the 
contrary, it led to an unprecedented spread 
of Mohammedanism, their most formid 
able foe. 

If science teachers merely teach their stu 
dents to use the appliances of science and 
fail to train them in the scientific way of 
thinking they may find the intellectual 
aims of science defeated by the machinery 
of science. The printing press contributes 
to the spread of superstition and ob- 
scurantism as well as to the spread of sei- 
ence. The newspapers publish a lesson in 
astrology more often than a lesson in as 
tronomy. In our books and magazines fic- 
tion vastly outweighs fact. By means of 
the radio, Voliva’s argument for a flat 
earth is broadeasted from Zion City all 
round the world. 

Science teachers in the secondary schools 
occupy a strategic position for influencing 
the thought of the nation. They give all 
the instruction in science that most of the 
people ever get, and they have the first 
chance at those who go on to the university. 
Upon such science teachers therefore rests 
the responsibility of presenting science in 
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the beginning in its integral and humanis-_ solution. An unwise popular vot; 
tic aspects. I venture to say that such a_ political question may bring a tempora; 
presentation gives the best foundation for calamity upon a nation, but an uns 
future specialization and abstraction. popular opinion of a scientific question ; 
The science teacher has a double duty: bring permanent ruin to a race. It w 
(1) to train the student in a new way of not have mattered much if the legisla: 
thinking and (2) to acquaint him with the of Indiana had passed the bill fixing a { 
mass of facts and laws that science has ae- tious value of Pi, but it would have ma 
quired, to see that he gets his share of the lots of trouble if the engineers and mat 


All 


inheritance of the accumulated wisdom of maticians of the world had adopte 
the ages. No one can appreciate the aim wrong figure. The fate of the nation 
and achievements of science unless he has pends less on how the people cast their | 
had some little practice in the experimental lots than on how they combine their . 
processes by which scientific principles are mosomes. If one of your pupils shoul 
discovered and established. Otherwise he become president, you would properly t 
will not be able to distinguish between pride in it, but you would not have ben 
genuine scientific discoveries and its pseu- fitted the nation nearly so much as if 
domorphs, the fakes, in after life. He will should train one of your boys so that 
not know how to distinguish the man who could discover how to kill the corn-borer o: 
knows from the man who pretends to know. make synthetic gasoline. For whoever 
This ability is more important in a demoe-_ president, the corn-borer keeps on boring 
racy than anywhere else. The dangerinan and the gasoline keeps on burning. 
aristocracy is that the people will respect The main object of education in a dem 


and follow those that are not worthy. The  raey is not to teach the students how 


danger in a democracy is that the people vote right. but to train them how to t! 
will fail to respect and follow those who are right. Under any form of government 
worthy of such confidence. Envy of the ex- an autocracy no less than in a democra 
pert is a common human failing. We none the real power lies in the people, and it 
of us are free from the desire to look down their individual conduct, guided by 

on those who have the right to look down personal beliefs, that determines whet 
upon us. We all of us take a secret delight the nation shall advance, stagnate or ret 
in the humiliation of our superiors, and we grade. The most and the best that any g 
rejoice in disclosing the ignorance of those ernment can do to control the destiny of the 
who know more than we do. This natural nation is to provide a system of educatio 
human weakness becomes a public menace such as will insure that every child has a 
when it is multiplied by a million. It ae- ehance to learn whatever is known about 
counts for the votes east against Aristides the world he is to live in and the cons 
the Just and for the disposition to elect as quences of his conduct. He should | 
our representatives not the leaders of men, taught how to steer his course by the fix: 
but average men. This does not matter stars of fact, even though he may in after 
much in ordinary political affairs, for poli- life prefer to follow a will 0’ the wisp or 
tics is not yet a science and there are many shut his eyes and plunge ahead blindly 
ways of reaching the same result. In sci- Epwin E. S.ossox 
ence there is only one truth, but an infini- Science SERVICE, 

tude of falsehoods. A problem has a single WasutneTon, D. C. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS' 


BcLLETIN 1922, No. 37, of the Bureau of 
lueation, gives the total number of pub- 
lic high sehools in the United States as 
14.326, which number the Bulletin adds is 
57.3 per cent. of all the secondary schools 
yorting. Within these schools, says 
Bulletin 1923, No. 16, are 101,958 teachers 
2 386 men and 69,572 women. Further- 
ore, the pupils being instructed in the 
uublie high schools were, in 1920, 1,857,155, 
divided in the ratio of 45 boys to 55 girls. 
To train teachers for a job as compre- 
nsive and important as these figures sug- 
vest is no small problem. But it must be 
lone if the greatest educational experiment 
the world has ever seen is to be a true suc- 
eess—edueating all its citizens to think 
nobly, feel sympathetically and act wisely. 
The first normal school in America was 
established in Massachusetts in 1839. 
Since then many similar institutions have 
arisen, until to-day no state is without at 
least one and most states have several. 
The original task of these schools was to 
train elementary school teachers. In time 
they likewise graduated individuals who 
took their places in the secondary schools— 
particularly in the secondary schools of the 
smaller towns and villages. Occasionally, 
of course, their products went immediately 
into the high schools of our larger cities, 
and, in the course of events, large numbers 
of normal sehool graduates, after serving 
short apprenticeships in small school sys- 
tems, were promoted to the larger systems, 
including the secondary schools therein. 
All this, however, was in almost direct 
opposition to a strange theory that domi- 
nated teaching in high schools and colleges. 
This theory was that in all secondary and 
higher edueation a knowledge of the sub- 


*An address delivered before the Ohio State 
Teachers Association, December 27, 1923. 
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ject matter which one was to present was 
the only necessary requirement. Indeed 
the theory went beyond even this notion. 
Under it one scarcely needed any specific 
training in the particular branches he was 
later to teach. <A general collegiate train- 
ing of any sort—particularly of the sort 
that prevailed at that time—sufficed to fit 
a teacher for his task. It was mental train- 
ing that was essential; little else mattered. 
Moreover, mental discipline could, it was 
thought, best be gained—if not indeed 
be solely gained—by a drill centering in 
the classical languages and literatures and 
in courses in mathematics. Given a train- 
ing in these, any normal individual could 
become an effective teacher not only of the 
classics and mathematies, but of English, 
science, history, modern languages and 
what you will. In short, the old notion of 
teacher-training rested on the theory of 
formal discipline and the transfer of gen- 
eral power. Under this conception, there- 
fore, it was not infrequent to find high 
school teachers (and sometimes college 
teachers) who were assigned courses with 
which they were wholly unfamiliar. Thus, 
among the writer’s personal acquaintances 
is a man who reports that forty vears ago 
he undertook to teach a class in astronomy 
although, as he confesses, he knew not one 
star from another, had no acquaintance 
with the laws of planetary movements, and 
knew little more about the sun and moon 
than that they rose in the east and set in 
the west. And, yet he still believes he 
taught a course in astronomy that, in ef- 
fectiveness, has not since been equalled by 
any course he has ever conducted. 

Somewhat later, a modified view of a 
teacher’s task developed. 

The dictum, ‘‘One can not teach what he 
does not know,’’ became the slogan, the 
clear implication of course being that any 
one can teach—and teach effectively 
a subject which he does know or has him- 
self pursued extensively. Under this doe- 
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trine the schools tended to become subject- 
centered, the whole question ot separate 
pedagogical training being ignored or ridi- 
tended to 
who had 


fields of 


culed. The effeets of this view 


produce the narrow ‘specialist”’ 


majored in one or two limited 
knowledge, who ignored almost completely 
branches of study pursued by his colleagues 
and who doubted seriously that subjects 
other than his specialties possessed any 
genuine educational values. Self-centered 
egotism coupled with subject-centered out- 
looks constituted his boasted qualifications. 
‘*T don’t know anything about what Mr. 
don’t 


Is a 


teaches and I want to 


know anything about it,’’ statement 
onee heard by the writer from a high- 
school teacher who had specialized in Eng- 


lish. 


when admonished by her principal for as- 


‘*Moreover,’’ said this same teacher 
signing so much work in her elasses that 
pupils found little time for preparing les 
sons outlined by other instruectors—‘‘the 
subject of English is so enormously more 
valuable than other subjects that I am 
justified in demanding a disproportionate 
amount of a pupil’s time.’ 

But gradually a third era in training of 
high-school teachers was entered upon. 
This one accepted with some modification 
the two former 
periods and added to them. Not only col- 
lege graduation with special preparation in 
the subject matter the candidate expected 


the standards of each of 


to teach was to be demanded, but also at 
least a modicum of training in the science 
and the art of pre- 
scribed. The first institution of collegiate 
rank in America to establish a permanent 


teaching was now 


and separate chair of this sort was, it is 
generally the University of 
Michigan. This was in 1879. Immediately 
on the establishment of the chair, a ruling 
of the university declared that all indi- 
viduals wishing to receive the reeommenda- 
tion of the university to teach must earn a 


contended, 


teacher's diploma and a teacher’s certifi- 
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cate. These were only to be given t 
individuals as were ready to be grady 
from the university, had specialized 
least one major field, and had pursu 
the courses offered in the new depart: 
of what was then ealled ‘*The Scien 
Art Sinee, too, the 


teaching load of a full professor in th: 


ot Teaching.’”’ 


versity was then (as is customary to 
ten semester hours, this was accepted as t 
recognized standard for the new incum}y 
except that, out of sheer generosity 
heart and from a sense of the practical d 
sirability of the action, Dr. Payne, thi 
individual to hold the newly establis 
chair, added a one-hour course in practical] 
talks on class-room management and teae 
ing methods. Thus, out of the exigencies 
of the the 
semester hours of professional training as 
for the 
No more were demanded by 
Pay 


Howeve1 


time, arose ideal of elever 


a standard high-school teacher's 
certificate. 
cause no more could be taught. Dr. 
had exhausted his resources. 
eleven hours thus accidentally establis| 
soon became embodied in the laws of 
State of Michigan as the minimum profes 
sional attainment required for a life ce 
tificate for high-school teachers prepared i: 
liberal arts colleges and this standard was 
later accepted by other states and by other 
standardizing 
country. 


throughout _ th 
Let it be granted that much ot! 
the instruction at first given in professional! 


agencies 


courses was exceedingly formal, exceed 
ingly remote from actual class-room prob 
lems, and utterly unscientific in its char 
acter, the 
eleven hours in the science and art of teac 
ing established a principle in the training 
of high-school teachers that has each year 
more firmly anchored itself in the theori 
of education. 

In 1895, the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools w: 


nevertheless, prescription o! 


formed. 
develop a greater spirit of comity among 


Its expressed aims were: (1) T 
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men and women and _ high-school 
d wome.u, and (2) to raise the stand- 
ith of collegiate and secondary school 
i. At first the association confined 
to conterence discussions but in 

$ it began the practice of accrediting 
ry schools and of publishing the 
such schools. In its earlier days the 
specific teacher-training standards set 

y the association were academic stand- 
is—_eraduation from a recognized college 
niversity. In 1912, after a referendum 
the authorities in charge of all the 

st ‘ dary then (the 


imber was about 900 and the vote stood 


schools accredited 
l n the ratio of 97 to 3 in favor of the pro- 
sed referendum) the association added to 
its standards the requirement of eleven 
semester hours of professional training for 
1S all academie teachers. The standard, how- 
‘s ever, was not made retro-active, nor (like 
other human regulation) has it never 

been violated by North Central schools. 
Nevert the 

t conforming to either of the two stand- 


heless, number of individuals 
ards mentioned is small indeed—as will be 

shown later in this paper. 
In September, 1921, the association made 
; both of the standards mentioned above ap- 
§ ply to all supervisors of teachers of aca- 
r demie subjects as well as to the teachers 
themselves. In 1923, the association for 
the first time (and even then more in an 
| advisory spirit than in a mandatory tone) 
‘‘recommended’’ that teachers, ‘‘as far as 
possible,’’ be assigned elasses in accordance 
with ‘their major subjects in collegiate 
Thus, for the first time the 


association has gone on record as believing 


preparation. ’’ 


a teacher can not effectively teach a subject 
in which he has not been specifically trained 
and trained extensively. 

In 1924 (unless the association at its next 
former 
teachers of aeademie subjects in North Cen- 
tral Aceredited Schools will be required to 
credit 


meeting reseinds its action), all 


have at least fifteen semester hours’ 
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in education or professional study lo 


satisfy this requirement, the association 
recommends courses of the following types, 
namely, educational psychology, principles 
of secondary education, theory of teaching, 
special methods in subjects to be taught, 
observation and practice teaching, history 
of education, educational sociology and 
school administration and supervision. 
Are fifteen hours in edueation or profes 
sional study more than ean rightly be de- 
There 
However, fifteen hours 


the 


manded by the association? are 
some who think so. 
but 
course and (excepting Montana) no state 
North Central 
territory requires for its teacher’s life cer 


constitute one eighth of college 


university in Association 
tificate fewer hours in education than fif 
provided it is empowered at all to 
Further, the 
exceptions of Illinois, Michigan, Montana, 
New Mexico, Nebraska and Wisconsin, no 
state board of education in North Central 
itself 
teacher’s life certificate unless the eandi- 


teen- 


grant life certificates. with 


Association territory will grant a 
date has to his credit at least fifteen hours 
in education. In six of the eighteen states 
the requirement is eighteen semester hours, 
or more. 
are the 
well high- 
America to-day? No 


So much for standards: what 


practices? How trained are 
school teachers in 
complete study of the situation as it exists 
in the entire nation has ever been made. 
Nor would such a study perhaps be pos- 
sible. From time to time, however, regional 


studies have been undertaken. Possibly 
none of these has been more thorough and 
by the 


It is, therefore, 


complete than those undertaken 
North Central Association. 
well to take some of that association’s find- 
ings as bases for further discussion. It 
should, however, be kept in mind that the 
North Central Association accredits only a 
These 


are ordinarily the larger, best equipped and 
best administered schools in the territory. 


limited selected group of schools. 
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Small schools are, as a rule, not accredited 

simply because the small school has not 
usually found it possible to conform to 
North Central standards. Hence, whatever 
be the conditions found among North Cen- 
tral Association schools, it is safe to make 
the judgment that decidedly less favorable 
conditions prevail in non-accredited schools 

and these outnumber the North Central 
accredited schools about five-fold or more. 

In the North Central Association study 
of 1916-1917, the following pertinent facts 
respecting the training of teachers were 
found : 


1. Of the 12,420 academic teachers reporting, 
2,982, or 24.01 per cent., were new to the given 
system that year. 

2. Of the 6,007 vocational teachers reporting, 
1,747, or 29.09 per cent., were new that year. 

3. Of the new academic teachers, 149, or 4.98 
per cent., held no college degree (thus violating 
association standards 

4. Of the new academic teachers 368, or 12.03 
per cent., did not have at least 11 hours credit 
in education (thus also violating association stand 
ards 
5. Of the new academie teachers 660, or 22.06 
per cent., had never had previous teaching ex- 
perience 

6. Of the total number of vocational teachers 
(6,007) 2,454, or 40.85 per cent., held no college 
degree, although 307, or 5.11 per cent., of them 
were teaching one or more acadmie subjects—sub- 
jects which presumably they had not prepared 
themselves specifically to teach. 

In 1922, a much more elaborate study 
was made of the training of teachers in the 
North Central Association schools. The 
investigation extended to about 16,000 aea- 
demie teachers, about 7,500 vocational 
teachers and about 900 school administra- 
tors. The following are some of the more 
interesting items of the reports: 


1. Per cent. receiving elemen 
tary education wholly in 
rural elementary schools 
Per cent. receiving elemen- 
tary education partially in 
rural elementary schools 


Per cent. educated in public 
secondary schools 
Per cent. graduating from 
small or medium small high 
schools (100-300) pupils 
Per cent. with four-year high 
school training or more 
Per cent. having less than 
four years college training 
Per cent. having both normal 
school and college training 
Per cent. having four years 
or more normal school train 
ing 
Per cent. having more than 
15 ‘*‘hours’’ eredit in ‘‘ma 
jor subject’’ 
normal school 
Per cent. having had a 
teacher’s course in major 
subject in college or normal 
school 
Per cent. graduating from 
state university 
Endowed col. 

(ce) Denominational col. 
Per cent. not teaching any 
subjects that they were spe 


cifically trained to teach 


3. Per cent. teaching in part the 


subjects specifically trained 
to teach 
Per cent. wholly teaching the 
subjects specifically trained 
to teach 
Per cent. teaching in more 
than two distinct depart 
ments 
Per cent. having observation 
work in high school subjects 
(a) In normal school 
(b) In college or univer- 
sity 
Per cent. having practice 
teaching in high school sub- 
jects 


(a) In normal school 


(b) In eollege or univer 


sity 
Per cent. having more than 
thirty periods of practice 
teaching, if any 
(a) In normal school 
(b) In college or univer- 
sity 


Per cent. having had system- 








oa 


Acad. Tr. Woe. Tr. Admin 
in field of special 


ra 


, since securing bache- 
degree 54.9 41.8 67.1 
‘or eent. holding life or 
ed certificate 
From college or uni- 
61.0 34.4 50.9 


From normal school 12.9 25.8 19.2 


versity 


r cent. having had previ- 
is teaching experience 
In rural schools 38.0 36.6 66.0 
In elementary schools 
48.3 54.8 


In 7th or 8th grades 35.9 50.1 65.0 


below 7th grade 36. 


nt. having courses in 
education 
As undergraduates 89.3 84.0 82.3 
As graduate students 
but before beginning 
to teach 14.3 184 15.2 
As graduate students 


a 


after beginning to 

teach 42.5 35.1 74.0 
r cent. having had less 
in three years in their 
t positions 62.5 62.1 41.1 
Per cent. having taught in 
three or more different school 
systems 55.6 48.3 75.2 


esen 


A few years ago Dr. H. W. Josselyn 
made a detailed study of the training of the 
high-school teachers in the State of Kansas. 
Three sets of his figures are suggestive here. 


They are: 


Per cent. of high school teachers without 


i) 
Pe 


degrees 35. 
Per cent. of high school teachers recently 
attending summer sessions of colleges or 


normal schools 62.6 
Per cent. teaching subjects they were not 


prepared to teach 21.0 


From these data the following general 
conclusions may be drawn: 
1. That a large percentage of high-school 


teachers is reeruited anew each year, thus 
indicating that the teacher-training task is 
a perennial one. 

2. That despite the efforts of the power- 
ful standardizing agencies, a goodly per- 
centage of teachers is taken into the better 
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schools each year without having had a full 
four-year collegiate training and without 
any considerable amount (if any) of pro- 
fessional training. The situation in non- 
accredited schools must be decidedly worse. 

3. That it is altogether too common to 
find teachers employed to give so-called 
vocational courses (for which presumably 
they have been fairly adequately trained), 
but who are teaching one or more academic 
courses (for which they are presumably 
not adequately fitted). Should this condi- 
tion be tolerated ? 

4. That notable percentages of the teach- 
ers have had their early school training in 
rural schools, their secondary school courses 
in small publie schools and their collegiate 
work in denominational or endowed col- 
leges (not infrequently small and often not 
well equipped )—all of which indicates that 
many teachers have lacked broad socializing 
influences in their own training. How can 
these conditions be overcome ? 

5. That goodly percentages of teachers 
have not had a full four-year high-school 
course, it being probable that they entered 


‘ 


normal school or college with ‘‘conditions’’ 
and later ‘‘made up’’ (if this is possible 
the deficiencies. Should this procedure be 
forbidden? 

6. That goodly percentages of the teach 
ers have completed their entire course of 
higher training in normal schools or normal 
colleges, although considerable numbers 
have had both normal school and university 
training—the supposition being that the 
university training (when received) fol- 
lowed a two- or three-year normal school 
course—probably also (and, in many cases 
certainly so) after a period of some years 
devoted to teaching. Many of the indi- 
viduals trained thus are our best teachers 
Is the procedure, however, the wisest? 
Should this practice be deliberately en- 
couraged ? 

7. That with the exception of a small 


number of persons, teachers have prepared 
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themselves fairly adequately to teach in at 
least one department of work, although 
only about two thirds of them have ever had 
what is generally St} led a ‘‘teacher’s 
course’’ in the subject of specialization. 
Are such courses essential ? 

8. That although only a few teachers are 
called on to conduct all their classes in de- 
partments in which they in no wise spe- 
cifically prepared themselves to teach, the 
number is larger than is justifiable; while, 
as the figures show, fewer than 60 per 
cent. of the academic teachers and fewer 
than 70 per cent. of the vocational teachers 
are confining their teaching effort wholly 
to the type or types of work in which they 
received specific training. Is not this situ- 
ation most unfortunate and inexcusable? 

9 That fewer than half of the academic 
teachers and fewer than about three fifths 
of the voeational teachers have had any 
systematic observation courses in either 
normal school or college, and approxi- 
mately the same numbers have lacked the 
advantages that come from practice teach- 
ing in high school subjects. Should ob- 
servation and practice teaching be required 
of all eandidates for teachers’ certificates? 

10. That between one third and one half 
of the teachers have had teaching experi- 
enee in the grades below the high school 


previous to securing their positions in the 
high school, and that more than one half 


of the academic teachers with degrees have 
continued their systematie study in the 
fields of their major interests since their 
graduation. Are not these practices very 
beneficial—or could something better still 
be planned? 

In conclusion, it seems obvious, therefore, 
that the typical academic teacher in such 
schools as the North Central Association is 
willing to recognize is trained moderateiy 
well in the subject matter he himself ex- 
pected to teach, but in altogether too many 
eases he is not permitted to teach what he 
is (it is assumed) most interested in teach- 


ing, or is best fitted to teach; (2 


[Vou. XIX 


) 


academie teachers have had the st 


number of hours in education but 


more than half 


the « 


eases their si 


protessional training has not inelud: 


cial method courses in the subject 


to be taught, nor any systematic 


tion work of expert teaching, nor an) 


tice teaching its If; (3) that large 1 


of teachers are by their own subj 


standards lacking in 


+ 


respect oO 
] 


social and cultural backgrounds : 


difficult later in life to close the gay 


left in their development. On the 


hand, the evidence seems to indicat 


for the most par 


t hig 


h-school teae 


America have had good social and m 


heritanees, have 


willing to pay the price necessary to s 


a fairly adequate academic edueatio: 


(as far as possibli 


tering in their specialties, and hav 


willing to start their teaching work 


less remunerative 


positions and 


forward to gradual promotions in rat 


in inereases in salaries. All this rey 


proper attitudes and a good spirit 


Despite all these facts, inspectors ( 


high schools, who are in close toue 


the actual teaching 


unanimously that few 


work, report 


teachers po 


mastery of the content they are 


impart and have no outstanding met 


skill in presenting it. 


facts, there surely is need for refor 


If such are trul 


the training of teachers. How ean t] 


forms be secured ? 


CaLyvIn O. D 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


GUIDANCE* 


Ir is diffieult to begin my talk wi 


first expressing my personal pleasur 


; 
0 


ing with you for this first time, an 


{ 
i 


eS 


S 


1 Address delivered before the New Englar i 


sociation March 25, 


1923. 
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3s my deep appreciation as treas 
the national association of the serv- 
the national association of 
ent. Mr. Frederick J. Allen, as editor 

Bulletin, Professor J. M. 


wer, as chief promoter of the Bulletin. 


your 
and 


Bulletin seems to me to be the best 
of work the national association has 
promoted. The immediate effect of it 
een to place the national association 


better position financially and in mem- 


ship than it has ever been in before, and 


lso placed the guidance movement on a 


firmer basis in the eyes of the body of 
tors throughout the country, and | 
very glad of this opportunity to express 
which I 


national officers toward the officers 


know is the feeling of the 


| members of the New England associa- 


e development of our economic order 
is country may be roughly divided into 
First, during the Colonial 
«1 the big problem was that of pro 


parts: 


m to satisfy immediate pressing and 
rsonal needs of food, shelter and clothing. 
Second, during the period antedating the 

Civil War, there was the problem of distri- 
tion of the local surplus of materials pro- 
duced 


had the remarkable development of 


During the solution of this problem 


steam railroads, steamship lines and canals. 
We are just at the end of that period, but 
problem of distribution is still with us 
as indieated by our national advertising 
campaigns. 
Third, the personnel period upon which 
At the present 
ne we are thinking more in terms of peo- 


are just now entering. 


ple. The new science of psychology, the 
tests of intelligence, the development of the 
personnel engineer and labor manager in 

lustry, the idea of industrial democracy, 
collective bargaining, equalizing the oppor 
tunities for a fitting 
classes of people, are a few indications of 
is period. 


education for all 


4] 


It is in the movements, propositions and 
expt riments of this period that the move 
ment tor vocational guidance finds its place 
In our public schools we are thinking in 
terms of boys and girls, their needs, capaci 
ties, industrial, social and economie differ 
ences, and not so entirely in terms of sub- 
jects. We are slowly, but surely, making 
over our schools to fit the pupils instead of 
requiring that the pupils either fit them 
selves to the schools or get out. From these 
fundamental causes and effects arises the 
embryonic guidance movement. 

We have spent a lot of time philoso 
phizing, theorizing, promoting and propa 
gandizing in regard to vocational guidance. 
It is now time for us to get down to the 


bed re ek ot 


are, make good and produce. 


facts and conditions as they 
Words, ho 
matter what their quantity or quality or by 
We 
must change from the philosophical **I bi 


whom spoken, will no longer suffice. 


lieve’’ to the scientific ‘‘I know.’’ 

One of our first tasks is to adopt certain 
policies, elucidate certain principles, define 
certain terms, define and limit our scope of 
responsibility and activity. This must be 
done quite soon or we will find that such 
persons as the ever-experimenting, ever-de 
fining psychologists and sociologists will 
know more about our job than we do our 
selves. It behooves us, then, to reach out 
into their fields and many others, and draw 
from them and make use of any knowledge 
and methods that will be of service to us. 

Probably our most pressing problem is 
that both 
method. Just where do we stand in regard 
to the 
measures and seales and the d 


one includes objective an 


use of the wide va tests, 


riety ol 
ata derived 
by their use? Are we advocating guidance 
as consisting primarily ¢« ‘ giving to the 
pupils of a wide variety of occupational in 
formation and exposing them to a series of 
so-called ‘‘try-out’’ courses for 1 pul 


pose of sel f-diseo. ry and letting The pupils 


guide themselves? In other words, is our 
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purpose that of offering guidance for the 
purpose of self-guidance ? 

Or shall we advocate the use of the seales, 
tests, measures and statistical devices of the 
and educational statistician 
which Professor James is reported to have 
psychol- 


psychologist 
christened ‘‘brass instrument 

ogy’’? Shall we the 
intelligence tests, intelligence levels, prog- 
nosis tests, aptitudes tests, achievement 
tests? When making such a decision we 
must consider so far as is possible both the 


advocate use of 


proximate and ultimate results of such a 


decision. Do we stand for ‘‘grooving’’ or 
guidance or a happy combination of both? 

A second problem, growing naturally out 
of the first, is the necessity of developing a 
more or less standardized methodology, and 
systems of organization and administration 
of vocational guidance. Is guidance an in- 
tegral part of our educational system or is 
it something just tacked on? What is the 
place and authority of the director of voea- 
tional guidance in a school system, to whom 
is he or she responsible, over whom do they 
have authority and how much? 

What is the best method of training voca- 
tional counsellors? Directors of vocational 
guidance? What required courses should 
they take? What elective course be offered 
them? What institutions offer such train- 
ing in the form of systematic courses? 
~What should be the prerequisites for en- 
trance to such What training 


have present holders of such positions re- 


courses ? 


ceived? 

We need ‘a much better formulation of 
our objectives and this can not well be done 
until we have defined our terminology? Is 
vocational guidance just exactly that and 
nothing else? Or does it include both voca- 
tional and educational guidance? If so, 
why not include social guidance, moral 
guidance, physical guidance, guidance in 
ethies and a lot of other fields in which the 
youth of our land need guidance. Just 
where are the limits of our activities? Just 
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what are our functions? What are our ob. 
jectives, major and minor? 

We need to question and critically ex. 
amine some of our statements and beliefs 
Just how much weight should be given to 
the expressed interests of youth of certain 
ages? Certain intelligences? Are the jp. 
terests of young people permanent enough 
so that we may use them as a basis for 
guidance? How much weight 
attach to such studies as that 
Willet,? in which he presents data from 
‘vocational advice 


shall we 
made by 
which he deduces that ‘ 
given to these boys on the basis of their 
occupational interests would have been well 
placed in less than one out of five cases,”’ 
‘‘voeational advice given to freshman girls 
on the basis of choice would have been cor- 
rect in one out of six cases.”’ 

We need to serutinize more carefully th 
occupational information we are giving to 
How much of it is occupational 
What is the best method 
of collecting occupational information! 
The best method of distributing it? How 
may we keep it accurate and up-to-date? 

Shall we or shall we not discuss and ex- 
press personal points of view in our oceu- 
pational information classes on such contro- 
versial questions as whether workers should 
organize into unions and which of the three 
types of unions? The right to 
Collective bargaining? Soviet-Russia? The 
minimum wage? The living wage? The 
saving wage? If so, which titular head 
shall we hold up as an ideal, Samuel Gom- 
pers or W. G. Foster? And which of us is 
to decide that question ? 

What about ‘‘try-out’’ courses? Which 
is the best for guidance purposes—the Et- 
tinger plan of separate shops in charge of 
a specialist, the Russell-Bonser plan of a 
general industrial shop, the Gary plan of 
supervised productive work under a me- 

2 Willet, G. W.: ‘‘Permanence of pupil inter 
ests,’’ ScHooL AND Socrety, Vol. IX, No. 210, 
March 15, 1919, p. 334; No. 211, March 22, 1919, 
p. 365. 


students. 
misinformation ? 


strike? 

















Which do we advocate? On what 
facts? Do you think these so- 
rv-out’’ courses really ‘‘try-out?’’ 
‘what? New York City public 
ech nearly 200 occupations in 
tional classes, and they have only 
ions represented in their ‘‘try- 
What achievement tests do we have in 
.] edueation, industrial arts, man- 
raining, household arts,commercial arts 
compare in even the slightest degree 
evement tests in other school sub- 
Would such achievement tests be of 
us in our work of guidance? Why 

we not developed them ? 
What method do we have of checking the 
results of our guidance? For particular 
ps was it guidance, misguidance or 
rely a contributing experience? We 
simply must work out some definite method 
‘ testing and checking the results of our 
rk. If we do not, some other group will, 
possibly disastrous results for our 


It is only from a free, frank and un- 
d diseussion of such problems and 
ng points of view that we will ever 
eve the desirable optimum of solidarity, 
unification and agreement on fundamentals 
t we must achieve in the next few years 
we are to justify our existence. And it 
is the responsibility of such organizations 
s the New England Association and the 
National Association to promote such dis- 
ission, resulting in eventual formulations, 
principles, objectives and methods that will 
place the guidance movement on a parity 
th other educational movements. 
ARTHUR F.. PAYNE 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN JAPAN 


Tue progress of feminism in Japan has been 
that the Imperial University and the free 
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universities now admit women as students, ac- 
cording to an article by Albert Maybon, in La 
Revue Mondiale, translated recently in the 
Living Age. This, for Japan, marks a tremen 
dous advance beyond the Buddhistie conception 
that “woman has no right—nothing but duties.” 

It is to the United States, according to M. 
Maybon, that the present activities of the 
feminists are due. He says: 


The American type of womanhood haunts the 
imagination of all these Japanese women. Many 
of them, especially the novelists, have crossed the 
Pacific. One of their number, Madame Tamoura, 
has declared that only in the United States did she 
comprehend the extent of feminine problems. A 
good many Japanese girls have studied in the 
United States. 

One can discern among the young girls and 
young women of the aristocracy and the upper 
middle-class an inclination to a new spirit, a con- 
sciousness that the education assigned to women 
by tradition is out of date. That was an educa 
tion designed to make them decorative creatures, 
pleasant ‘toys for the amusement of men. One sees 
to-day a desire to emerge from the lower rank to 
which custom and the law assign them, in order to 
fulfill a réle in modernized society useful to them 
selves, to their circle and to society. Young girls, 
after they have finished the elementary or sec 
ondary schools, frequent institutions of a higher 
order—either the higher schools or schools for 
specialists. At Tokyo some go to an institution 
directed by Miss Tsuda, an educator who works on 
Anglo-Saxon lines, and also to the women’s col 
lege directed by Mr. Nitobe with American as 
sistants. 


This instruction, which represented progress 
when it was organized, no longer satisfies the 
feminists, M. Maybon reports. There has been 
a movement in the past few years for the ad 
mission of women to the official universities. 


At first only the faculty of science at Sendai in 
the northeast was opened to women students, but 
in 1920 the Imperial University at Tokyo was au 
thorized to admit women, and the decree was 
widened to include all the faculties. The free uni 
versities followed the example given by the gov 
ernment. 

One can only look with favor on a decision which 
brings into university circles a group of hard 
working students, devoted to their study and eager 
for knowledge, who frequent public libraries with 
almost the same assiduity that they give to the uni 
versities. Private schools specializing in different 


kinds of education—in applied art, hygiene, cook 











SOS 

ing and other household arts—emp!] ising 

numbers of instructors and attract a « stantly 
wi number of students 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
EDINBURGH 


THE school system of Edinburgh was praised 
by Mr. Adamson, secretary for Seotland, in a 
recent address at the Ramsay Technical School, 
in which he stated that Edinburgh 
and organizer of education in all its phases.” 
The system provides not only for the conven- 
tional curriculum, but affords practical instrue- 
tion brick 
laying and carpentry, the motor industry and 
The city 17,000 


young people for four hours’ practical instrue- 
; peo} 


in the building trades—masonry, 


tailoring. has provisions for 


tion every week. There is an enrollment of 
700 in the new Ramsay School, which will, it 
the Heriot-Watt 
the 


instruction; Mr. 


1s expected, be a feeder of 


College, at the same time relieving it of 


more elementary grades of 
Adamson referred, in his address, to the Carker 
side of the picture, which is that 2,000 youths 
annually leave the elementary schools of Edin- 
“at the most impressionable period of 
He ex- 


burgh 
life without prospect of occupation.” 
pressed the hope that the government may do 
something to help this situation. 

As reported in the Times Educational Supple- 
Mr. that 


education “safeguard 


ment Adamson said one function of 


must be to the coming 
generation against being left at a loose end on 
leaving the primary school and being allowed 
thus to drift into casual employment in a blind 
alley.” He emphasized that “education is more 
Its spiritual results 
results. A 


taste for literature carries the pupil into the 


than bread and butter. 


can not be reckoned in scheduled 
realm of imagination and idealism, touching the 
soul and spirit and far transcending mere voca- 
tional needs and desires. A broad swathe of 
our general educational system must lie in plans 
for the refinement and enjoyment of the multi- 
tude. Education is not a class privilege but a 


national birthright.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE 
BRITISH LABOR PARTY 


IN a recent number of The Labor Magazine, 


the official journal of the Trades Union Con- 


is “a ploneer 
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eress and of the Labor Party, \ 
outlines the edueational poliey 


which is reported in the Lond 


follows: 


There appears to be little « t 
eates « economy carried t r t 
in the d iin of educat t 
eral reacti iinst t 


] SS ¢ ) ies of the 

of education watched with dismay 
Education being utilized as a meré 
ury economists. ... 1 am sure ] 
terpreted the feeling, not only t 
but of the country at large hol 
omy had gone too far, and was lik 
to injure irreparably the whole syst 
therefore, reversed the engines, 


the 


end the Ca 


object of new 


The first 
policy is “to bring to an 
economy pursued by the late conse: 
ernment.” 

The other main object is 


to make another immediate and vi 


in the general scope of our education s 
have before our minds as our object 
education for all our people. We ref 
only about the clever boys and girls. W 
ean tell which the clever ones are at 


children of the working 


All normal 
middle classes ought to have precisé 
chanee of full education as the normal 


wealthy has to-day. 


Mr. Trevelyan mentions the fol! 


ministrative changes which he has mad 


date: 


effort to reduce the size 


(] An 
elementary schools, making 40 the 
steps to prevent the appointment ot 
plementary teachers of any kind, ar 
the use of uncertificated teachers; 
authorities will be pressed to take 
worst cases of bad school accommodat 


new policy will encourage and not dis 


authorities that wish to raise the sel 
there will this year be no increased re 
entries to training colleges; (6) the 
per cent. free places in secondary s 
schools will be abl t 


abolished, and 


¥ encourage! 


given to the building of new second 


restoration of 180 


per cent. free; (7) every 


ary s 
state scholarships 
universities at the 


aided schools to 


and fees. 











h money to begin the policy 


I r Party has commissioned me to 


roblem will be 12 months hence, 


Will the 


riven their representatives in Par 


two and three years hence. 


mmission to spend many more 
ation, without which there can be 


ce, and without which we can not 


educational territory? 


CHILD WELFARE LAWS 
their laws concerning children up to 
tury standards, 29 states and the 
Columbia have, at some time during 
12 years, created official commissions 
and revision of child-welfare laws. 
which such commissions have done 
are: Connecticut, Delaware, Geor- 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 


South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, 


Hamp- 


Carolina, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 
ve had special committees for child- 


Three additional 


legislation. These are Alabama, Colo- 
New commissions are this 


ng for work in Florida, Iowa and 


Illinois. 


ation and accomplishments ol 
lissions are described in a report ot 

lren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
recently made publie. 

s concerning children have developed un- 
| spasmodiecally in the various states, 

n legal systems which include anti- 


iil 


statutes in one field, progressive statutes 
ther, and, in many eases, gaps in the laws 
The object of the child- 


commission movement has been to study 


portant points. 


s concerning children, to revise and co- 
them so that each state may afford the 
possible protection to its children and 
publicity and education to secure the 
on of the publie in the effort to carr) 


ect the the 


a+ 


changes recommended by 
3101 
ssions have considered a wide variet) 
tutes affecting the interests of children. 
the subjects considered by many of 
issions inelude juvenile courts, the care 
ent, dependent and neglected, mothers’ 
ces, adoptions, children in industry, pro- 
of maternity and infaney, child health 
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and the general protection ot « luldren (inelud 
ing marriage and guardianship laws) 

Among the most successful of the state com 
missions have been those of North Dakota. Vir 
Out of 25 bills submitted 
to the first session of the North Dakota legis- 


ginia and Minnesota. 


lature following the report of its commission, 


20 were passed. In Virginia 18 out of the 28 
bills recommended to the general assembly by 
the commission were passed. In Minnesota out 
ot the 435 


enacted into law. 


measures recommended 35 were 


“The value of the work of state child-welfare 


commissions does not lie entirely in the per- 
centage of their recommended bills that are 
enacted into law. The real value of the work 


of a commission lies in the educational work it 
has done, the interest it has stimulated and the 
unity of purpose that it has developed among 
the child-welfare workers of the state, fully as 
much as in the program of legislation that it 
succeeded in placing upon the statute books.” 
As an example of successful work by a state 
commission, a summary of the 
the North Dakota 
the most 


child-welfare 
achievements of children’s 


code commission, one ol recent com 


missions, is given. The commission began its 
work by making studies of child-welfare condi 
the state. These 


showed the needs of the children, but also in- 


tions in studies not only 


terested parents and local communities in the 


commission’s work. On the basis of the fa 


secured, the commission drafted bills providir 
tor modern standards in the laws concerning 
illegitimate children, mothers’ pensions, adop 
tion, the supervision of homes and institutions, 
the 


child labor, school attendance, abandonment o1 


care and treatment of crippled children, 
neglect of wife and child and the guardianship 


of children. 


During 1923, new commissions were author 
ized or existing commissio! s were at work in 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, 


Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, South Da 
kota, Utah and the District of Columbia 


OKLAHOMA'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
ILLITERACY 


To have Oklahoma lead the natio as “the 


first state in the union to eradicate illiteracy” 
has been set forth as the goal by State Superi: 


tendent M. A. Nash in the campaign now on in 
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Oklahoma. Plans of action were outlined at the 
meetings in November of the seven district illit- 
eracy commissions, held in connection with the 
meetings of the district education associations 
of the Oklahoma Edueation Association at Ed- 
mond, Ada, Tulsa, Enid, Alva, Durant and 
Hobart. 

Reports were received upon the organization 
early last fall by the school district illiteraey 
committees of adult 
“moonlight” schools, opportunity schools and 


The 


ascer- 


schools, night schools, 
other means suitable to local conditions. 
district 
tained the names and number of the illiterates 
The actual 


committees have in most cases 
in their districts by taking a census. 
work of teaching illiterates is in the hands of 
district working largely 
through districts are 


asking the county excise boards to place in the 


these committees, 


school teachers. Some 
annual budget of expenditures a small sum with 
which to conduct adult schools in their districts. 

According to State Nash, 
“Oklahoma, with 3.8 per cent. of its population 
listed as illiterate by the 1920 census, ranks 
lowest in percentage of illiterates of all the 
southern states.” Following the conference of 
the southern states on illiteracy at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, last April, an illiteracy conference 
was held at Durant, Oklahoma, in June. The 
followed is described by 
November Okla- 


Superintendent 


which 
Nash in the 


organization 

Superintendent 
} 

homa Teacher: 


The Oklahoma 
by the Governor in July, 1923, consists of the 


Illiteracy Commission appointed 


following named persons: Chairman, Mrs. J. R. 
Frazier, Wilburton; Mrs. J. W. Hertzler, Aline; 
Mrs. W. W. Gilbert, secretary, Muskogee; Mrs. W. 
H. England, Ponea City; Hon. M. A. Nash, state 
superintendent; Hon. Hughes B. Davis, Duncan; 
and Hon. R. H. Wilson, Oklahoma City. 

Temporarily, the chief executive officer in each 
district is the president of the district education 
association. In each of the seven districts there 
is constituted a district illiteracy commission com- 
posed of the commanders of all American Legion 
Posts in that district; the presidents of all the 
Federated Women’s Clubs in that district; all 
county superintendents; all city or independent 
district superintendents of schools and teachers 
interested in the work, as well as such others as 
will assist in the program. 

In each county there is constituted an Illiteracy 
League, the chairman of which is the county 
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superintendent of schools until a sx 
elected by the county league. The ty 
is composed of the commanders of the 4, 
Legion Posts in the county; all the pres 
the various Federated Women’s Cl ibs 
county; the superintendents of schools 
teachers of the county. 

In each school district of Oklahoma a) 
committee will have charge of the loca! 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THe 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


ApriL 1 was the date fixed for the f 
suggestions as to the educational progra; 
next year of the American Association of | 
versity Women. The following were the to; 
outlined for special study in the round 
groups in connection with curriculum revis 


among child 


1. Individual differences 
their significance in curriculum revision 
riculum administration. 

2. The work of bureaus of educationa 


and child guidance clinics. 
Plans are being considered, according to a 1 


port of Frances Fenton 
secretary, for financing and carrying on a st 


Jernard, educatio: 


of policies in regard to promotion and te: 
A text 
investigation undertaken by the associatio: 
now in the hands of a committee composed 
Mrs. O. H. Martin, of Kansas City; Mrs 
mond Morgan, of Washington, D. C., and Dr 
Mary Floyd Williams, of San Francisco 
study of types of cooperation for home ser 
is being planned by Mrs. Ethel Puffer Ho 
of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

In her report in the current number o! 
Journal of the association, Secretary Berna: 
refers to the “long term program of fron 
to ten vears” undertaken by the associatior 
February the association received an app! 
priation of $27,000 from the Laura Spel 
Rockefeller Memorial, payable in three ins 
ments up to May 31, 1926, for the promot 
of the association’s educational program. 1 
furnishes a financial basis, the lack of 
had before been a great handicap. 

By the terms of the application the grant 
from the memorial is 


of college and university faculties. 


to be used exclusively for the carrying 











study. ... The Laura Spelman 


interested primarily in 


association the 


possi 


jult education in the field 


1 child. The hope is that we may 
groups, methods that will be 
groups, that make 


I we 
hool children and contribute to the 


may 


earning process in children. 































se of the association’s program is 
by Secretary Bernard as an effort 
as speedily as possible the educa- 
_ the lag between the educational prac- 
e schools of to-day and the scientific 
which has 


ificant for education 


ting in the last ten years.” 


PUBLIC SERVICE OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

t announcement of an effort to obtain 
$10,000,000 to develop nationally the 
rvice of Harvard University was made 
The Right William 
, bishop of Massachusetts, speaking at 
rsity Club, New York City, on Mon- 
¢, broadeasted to the 


essage containing this 


Reverend 


American peo- 
announcement, 
s given in the course of an address on 
unappreciated factors vital to America’s 
eal and a great university’s relation to 
The gathering at the University Club 
| at the invitation of Rollo Odgen, edi- 
e New York Times. 
address Bishop Lawrence said that the 
appreciated factors vital to America’s 
business, the accomplishments of chem- 
1 the influence of the fine arts. 
¢ that business is “essentially worldly 
’ Bishop Lawrence claimed that “es- 
it the 


of faith, character, romance and chiv- 


e ealling of business has in 


wiated with the highest callings.” 


are to-day thirty to forty thousand boys 
y men in our colleges studying the meth 

ess. I doubt, however, if any of our 
lize that there is in this country only 
versity which has a graduate school of busi- 
nistration fitting men who have graduated 
lleges from all over the world not by books 
ty but by actual study and experience in 
ses, the problems and methods of business 


lav 
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The American people have not begun to ap- 
preciate, said Bishop Lawrence, that “chemistry 
the the health, 
and prosperity.” 


Is at foundation of nation’s 
satety 
The chemical laboratories of our w 


and ki 


of greater value to the country than the ore « 


to the young men and women skill 


mines or the gush of oil wells. 

Diseussing the third factor of art, the speaker 
said: 

Art museums are rising in our great cities. Soon 
art centers will rise by the thousands throughout our 
land. 


Teachers, leaders, curators, conno 


We must prepare for this call for beauty. 


isseurs, advisers, 


art restorers must be in the making now; and they 
can be best trained in the atn Os] here and amidst 
the libraries, associations and collections of our 


To-day 


the only university that has really begun the work 


universities. Harvard, with Princeton, is 


and has plans for the immediate future. 


Bishop Lawrence closed with the prediction 


that, “in order that Harvard may fulfill her 
work of service to the nation in these three lines, 
the people will pour into her treasury ten mil 


lion dollars.” 


REPORT ON THE ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
CASE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MONTANA 


the State of 


“ruilty of a 


Board of Education of 


Montana is declared to have been 


THE 


grave dereliction in prohibiting a regularly ap 
pointed professor in the university from meet 


ing his elasses without a statement of their 


for such action” in a recently 


Arthur 


reason report 


presented upon the case of Professor 
Fisher by the sub-committee of the Committee 
Associa 


This report is 


on Academic Tenure of the American 
tion of University Professors. 
printed in full in the March Bulletin of the 
association. 

The sub-committee, composed of F. S. Deib 
ler, of Northwestern University; Ernst Freund, 
of the University of Chicago; Charles R. Ling 
ley, of Dartmouth College, and A. W. 
College 


with 


Vernon, 
hea rty 


the 


(chairman), 
the 
faculty of the university in their conclusion 


Carleton express 


agreement service committee of 
that “no valid reasons for terminating the con 
Mr. Fisher” existed. 
that the State Board of 
“should have set aside the unanimous findings of 


tract of Regret is ex 


pressed Education 
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a university committee at the instance of an out- 
side organization and of an organization with- 
out experience in educational matters.” The 
sub-committee finds “nothing unpatriotie or 
blameworthy in Mr. Fisher’s conduct during the 
war. The various charges must be regarded as 
inadequate as a basis for any academic penalty.” 

The following general sentences are contained 
in the concluding paragraph of the report: 

We are clearly of the opinion . . . that it is im- 
possible to engage any professor in any educational 
institution on the condition that he refrain ‘* from 


’? 


partisan or contentious activities. . Surely no 
teacher in a republic can be expected to unclothe 
himself of his interests and activities as a citizen 
of the state. Participation in outside activities— 
whether in the service of corporations, political 
parties, newspapers or churches or in any other field 
of public interest—should be left to the good judg- 
ment of the individual instructor. The responsi- 
bility of prohibiting these activities from interfer 
ing with the performance of college duties should 


rest solely with university authorities. 


The data submitted with the report show that, 
soon after Mr. Fisher’s appointment as a pro- 
fessor in the law school at Montana, appeals 
were made for his dismissal because of his con- 
nection with the New Northwest, a newspaper 
which was the organ of the Non-partisan League 
and the Farm-Labor party. Later charges were 
presented by the Montana State Department of 
the American Legion. Professor Fisher was de- 
fended by the World War Veterans. At Mr. 
Fisher’s request the American Association of 
University Professors investigated the case. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


THomas Corwin MENDENHALL, formerly pro- 
fessor of physics in the Ohio State University 
and in the University of Tokyo, chief of the U. 
S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and president of 
the Rose Polytechnic Institute and the Worcester 
Polytechnie Institute, has died at the age of 
eighty-two years. Dr. Mendenhall was at the 
time of his death chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Ohio State University. 


In recognition of the distinction brought to 
Stanford University through having five mem- 
bers of its faculty presidents of national scien- 
tifie societies in one year, the Stanford chapter 




















































of Sigma Xi, national scientifi 
sponsored a dinner on the evening of } 
March 14, in the New Union. Thy 

dents honored at the dinner are: Presa, 
Wilbur, president of the American \ 
sociation and of the Association ot 
Medical Colleges; Dr. Edward Curtis 
president of the American Chemical § 


I 


Professor Harris Joseph Ryan, presi 
American Institute of Electrical Ene 
Lewis Madison Terman, president of the A, 
ican Psychological Association, and Dr. ] 
Willis, president of the Seismological § 
of America. Dr. Jordan, himself a former yp 
ident of several national organizations, ; 
ing the American Association for the Ady 
ment of Science, was toastmaster. 


Tue Rockefeller Foundation gave 
at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, on 
24, in honor of Sir William Brunyate, reti: 
vice-chancellor of the University of Hongk 
and Lady Brunyate, who are on their way hor 
to England. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., ¢ 
man of the Board of Trustees of the Ri 
feller Foundation, presided. The speakers 
were Sir Harry Armstrong, British consul! 
eral; Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, president 
the American Museum of Natural History; I) 
Sidney Mezes, president of the College of t! 
City of New York, and Sir William Bruny 
The University of Hongkong, although a 
vate corporation, has received large grants t 
the British Colonial government. The gover: 
of the colony is usually chancellor of the 
versity, and the vice-chancellor the actual 
executive. On the invitation of Sir Williar 
vice-chancellor, the Rockefeller Foundaty 
1921 made a study of the faculty of m« 
and in 1922 contributed about $300,000 tor th: 


endowment of chairs of medicine and surger 


In honor of Dr. Cornelia Clapp, graduat 
and professor emeritus of Mount Holyoke C 
lege, alumnae associations of the college thro 
out the country held dinners on her birthda) 
March 17. A radio message by President Mar 
F. Woolley and a musieal program by member 
of the Department of Musie were broadeast 
from Springfield, Mass. The completion o! ' 
$600,000 building fund for a new biology 
building to be called Cornelia Clapp Hal! 


also celebrated. 





medals, awarded annually by 
femorial Association, will be given 


Charles W. Ehot, Elihu 
Wendel! 


ienft 


Oliver 


ate Justice 


P, CHEYNEY, professor of his 
versity of Pennsylvania, is re- 
severe attack of pneumonia 
ered during the annual convention 
in Historical Association in 


Ohio, of which he was the retiring 


Les A. Ricumonp, of Union 
the appointment of Charles 
Buffalo, bishop of western New 
of the Protestant 


chancellor of the college 


Episcopal 
norary 
7 


1924. 


Bishop Brent is a graduate 
College, Toronto. He was chief of 


ervice of the American Expedi 


\ NortH WHITEHEAD, professor of 
hematies at the Imperial College of 
lechnology, and dean of the fae 
ce, at the University of London, 
philosophy at 
Whitehead is 


of important works in mathematies 


elected protessor of 
ie versity. Professor 


ost phy of science. 


OskaR HaGen, of Gottingen, has been 

Carl Schurz memorial exchange pro- 
rom Germany to the University of Wis- 
first 


Dr. Hagen is in charge of the 


semester of the academic 


i medieval and modern art at 


Marion C. Wier, of the Univer- 
California faculty, has resigned and will 

position on the English faculty of 
University next fall. Professor Wier 
member of the California faculty 


rteen years. 


E. Bevtine, of the University of IIli- 
s been appointed professor of physical 


the State University of Iowa. 


Hvupparp Jupp, of the 
Education of the University of Chi- 
spent March on 


} 


OR CHARLES 


two weeks in various 


the Texas educational survey, giving 
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sper al attention to 
} 


he state adoption of text-books 


Dr. Joserpn S. Davis, a director of the Stan 


i " vd 


for Europe, where he will serve as a consulting 


tord Research Institute, sailed recently 


i 


economist for the American representatives on 


the reparations commission investigating Ger 


manvy’'s economic and financial situation. 


I 


Proressor Roprnson, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been appointed director of an 


expedition to Asia Minor and Greece for ex 


ploration and excavation, the purpose ol 
which is to recover Greek and Roman historical 


documents. 


Arm 
Arthur 


Durham Univer 


Sir THEODOR: 


Morison, principal of 


strong College, Neweastle, sueceeds D1 


Robinson as vice-chancellor ot 
has held his for five 


sity. He present office 


vears., 
has 


pointed director of the Department of Seandi- 


Proressor J. G. Ropertson been ap 
navian Studies of the University of London, in 


suecession to the late Professor W. P. Ker. 


Tue Manchester Education Committee has 
amalgamated the Municipal Day Training and 
Mather Colleges. Mr. Cann, the present prin 
cipal of the former, will assume the position ot 


Miss 


will be 


chief inspector to the committee. Grace 
Owen, of the Mather Training College, 
Miss Owen 


Columbia 


come principal of the joint college. 


is a graduate of Teachers College, 
University, and lectured there at the last two 


summer sessions. 


PRESIDENT Sinus, of Bowdoin College, has 
been elected chairman of the national commit- 


tee on studies of the English Speaking Union. 


SUPERINTENDENT RANDALL J. CONDON, of 


Cincinnati, has been chosen a member of a com 
mittee to study the tax situation in Ohio and 


to recommend reforms of the present plan. 


L. A. 
Arbor, Mich., public schools, has been elected by 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to head the schools of Grand Rapids, to suc 
ceed W. A. 


after 18 years of service. 


BuTLER, superintendent of the Ann 


3oard of Education 
Greeson, who will retire in June 
Superintendent But- 
ler is to receive $8,000 the first year, $9,000 the 


second year and $10,000 the third year. 
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G. R. Koopman, superintendent of schools at 
Shepherd, Mich., has been elected to the school 
superintendency at Vicksburg, Mich. 


S. A. Harpovurt, upon relinquishing the office 
of superintendent of Sandusky County, Ohio, 
has become a member of the faculty of Kent 
State Normal School. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. C. SHaw, of Coshocton 
County, Ohio, has resigned his position, and As- 
sistant Superintendent Henry B. Pignam has 


been elected his suecessor. 


ELwoop A. STEVENSON, principal of the Ken- 
tuecky School for the Deaf, became superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota School for the Deaf at 
Faribault, April 1, filling the vacancy caused by 
the death last September of J. N. Tate. 


G. W. Hackney has resigned for next year 
as superintendent of schools of Mt. Morris, 
Mich., to become a sales manager of the Ford 
Motor Company. 


ELECTED as exchange professor for the year 
1924, Professor Andrew C. Moore, head of the 
department of biology at the University of 
South Carolina, will deliver a series of lectures 
at the University of North Carolina in May. 


Str ArTtuur Currie, principal of McGill Uni- 
versity, has been chosen as Commencement Day 
speaker at the University of Vermont, June 23. 

Dr. Artuur T. Haptey, president emeritus 
of Yale University, will give the 1924 series of 
West Memorial lectures at Stanford University, 
April 22-24. The general subject of the series 
is “The conflict between liberty and equality.” 
The individual lecture topies are as follows: 
April 22, “Industrial problems and _ political 
ideals”; April 23, “The uses and dangers of 
property right”; April 24, “The uses and dan- 
gers of representative government.” The foun- 
dation of the Raymond Fred West Memorial 
Lectures on Immortality, Human Conduct and 
Human Destiny was established in 1910 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred West, of Seattle, in the name of 
their son, who died before completing his course 
at Stanford. 


Speakers at the annual meeting of the High 
School Masters’ Club of Massachusetts, held in 
Boston recently, included Commissioner of Edu- 
eation Payson Smith; Frank R. Morse, super- 
visor of secondary education in Massachusetts ; 


Superintendent Z. C. Scott, of Spring 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnel! | 
Iowa. 


EpvucaTIONAL directors and their assist 
stores which are members of the Reta 
Board of the Boston Chamber of () 
dined at the Women’s City Club on Ma; 
An address was given by Dr. Melvin T. « 
land, of the Harvard Graduate Schoo! of } 
ness Administration, on the “Case syste; 
business training as applied to retail 


THe statue of John Harvard, at Ha, 
University, whieh has for many years st 
front of Memorial Hall, will be moved 
near future to a position on the west sid 
University Hall. 

Baron Serce A. Korrr, recently app 
professor of the history of eastern Ew 
Columbia University, died last mont 
result of a stroke of apoplexy which cam: 
him as he was lecturing to a class at ( 
Washington University. 


THE death is announced of H. V. Hote! 
long superintendent of the schools of Ak: 
Ohio. 


Dr. ANNA LovIsE Brown, of New York ( 
director of the division of education and 
search of the National Board of the Y 
Women’s Christian Association, died in T 
on March 29. 


THE eleventh annual Schoolmen’s Week | 
vention is to be held at the University of I’ 
sylvania on April 10, 11 and 12. 


Tue Department of Superintendence ot 
National Edueation Association may ho 
next annual meeting, February, 1925, in ‘ 


Dus 


cinnati. A meeting of the board of director 
was held recently in that city. A careful sur: 


was made of available assembly hal! spac 
the city and of the hotel accommodations t 


had. Mr. Shankland, executive secretary 01 ' 


department of superintendence, as a rest! 


’ 


his investigation expressed the conviction | 


Cincinnati was in every way able to take car 


of the convention. The Cincinnati Chamber 


= 


Commerce, after being informed that 


would probably be needed to finance the me 
ing, at once appropriated $5,000 for this pu 


pose. Superintendent Condon, who is a mem 


( 


hy 














f directors, hopes that the con- 


be held next year in Cincinnati. 


Music Supervisors National Conference 
n Cincinnati from April 7 to 11 will 
nto 
varied phases of musical instruc- 
\pril 9 and 10. On Monday, April 7, 
register at the Hotel Gibson. Most 
observing 


numerous divisions which will 


day will be spent in 


Addresses of 
On Tues- 


addresses dealing with musi- 


the Cineinnati schools. 
| be given in the evening. 
ill be 
tion in general. In the evening the 
Orchestra will give a concert. 


r of President Emeritus Charles W. 
van fund of $2,000 has been estab- 
Medical School 


is friend of the university. It will be 


the Harvard by an 


ssist needy students in the medical 


t 


ler provisions to be determined by 


e will of Alexander F. Morrison, of the 
bar, a bequest of $1,000,000 is left 

University of California. 

Board of Trustees of the University of 

renamed the three men’s dormi- 

have 


lave 
n honor of three men who been 
fied with the development of the univer- 
past years. Middle Divinity is to be 
as Gates Hall, in honor of Frederick T. 
s, of Montclair, N. 
neral Edueation Board, and who served 
iny years as a trustee of the university. 
Hall is to be known as Blake Hall, in 
of E. Nelson 
ent of the board of trustees of 


J., who was president 


Blake, who was the first 
the uni- 
a business man South 

is to be known as Goodspeed Hall, in 

of Dr. Thomas W. Goodspeed, who was 

ged with Mr. Gates in the establishment of 
niversity in Chicago and in interesting Mr. 
tor 


of Chicago. 


feller in its foundation, and was 


years secretary of the board of trustees. 
corp mark of 14,000 students is expected 
the summer session of Columbia University 
courses of 1924, beginning on July 7. 
session will be the twenty-fifth Columbia 
ner school. 
incu of the Pennsylvania State College 
er Session is to be established this sum- 
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mer in Erie, according to an announcement by 
Dr. Will Grant Chambers, dean of the School 
of Education at the college. Over 150 public 
school teachers of Erie county have stated that 
they would attend a branch school there, and 
an enrollment of over 200 teachers is expected. 
The school board of Erie has granted permis- 
sion to the college for the use of the central 


high school building. 


A seconp $5,000,000 loan fund for the eree- 
tion of new and better school houses in the 100 
counties of North Carolina is now available. <A 
fund last year. This 

1 of 20 


money is lent to the counties for a period 


similar was taken up 
vears, at whatever rate of interest the state has 


No sche ol 


than five rooms can be built from money derived 


to pay on the bonds. house of less 


from these loans. 


Tue total number of contracts in the Teach- 


ers’ Insurance and Annuity Association of 


America increased by 33 per cent. during 1923, 
according to the fifth annual report just issued 
On December 31, 
3,139 


The number of annuity 


by the board of trustees. 
1923, there were 4,125 contracts held by 
different policy holders. 
contracts in force, 1,962, was an increase of 504, 
or 35 per cent., during the year. The associa 
tion is said to be rapidly becoming one of the 
largest companies in the country with respect to 
The number of life 
from 1,639, in 1922, to 2,163, 


annuities. insurance con 


tracts increased 
The number of institu- 


tions represented by the policy holders increased 


in 1923, or 32 per cent. 


from 373 to 429. The income of the association 
$673,636 to 
The assets increased 


increased during the year from 
$949,535, or 41 per cent. 


$2,220,294 to $3,094,992, or 39 per cent. 


trom 


J. Werrueimer, of the University of Bris 
tol, England, writes to the London Times, 
follows: “The bulletin of the University of the 
State of New York, No. 783, dated July 1 last, 


gives particulars as to university education in 


as 


that city for the year ended July 31, 1921; it is 
interesting to compare the figures given with 
those for Great Britain for the corresponding 
session. In what follows I have taken the figure 
for the Universities of Oxford 

from the Report of the Royal Commission of 
these universities (1922), and for the other uni- 
the universities 


and Cambridge 


versities from returns from 
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and university colleges for 1920-21, issued by 
the University Grants Committee in 1922. For 
the session in question the number of under- 
graduate and post-graduate students in the New 
York universities was 41,870 men and 17,520 
women, a total of 59,390. For the United 
Kingdom the corresponding numbers were 38,- 
336 men and 12,135 women, total, 50,471; that 
is nearly 9,000 fewer than in the State of New 
York. As regards expenditure, this amounted, 
in the ease of New York, to $37,984,261, or 

without allowing for the enhanced value of the 
dollar—say, £7,600,000. The expenditure for 
the same period in the United Kingdom was 
£4,696,170; this, I think, does not inelude the 
expenditure of the women’s colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge. It may, however, be safely 
estimated that the addition of the expenditure 
for these colleges would not bring the total up 
to more than £5,000,000, or fully £2,600,000 less 
than for the universities of the State of New 
York alone. It seems to me that these figures 
are sufficiently alarming without further com- 


ment.” 


Wat may be regarded as a final settlement 
of the teachers’ dispute at Lowestoft, which 
lasted eleven months, was reached at a special 
meeting of the town council on February 21, 
when the terms agreed to by the negotiation 
committee, as between the National Union of 
Teachers representing the old teachers and the 
new staff, were adopted. The main terms pro- 
vided that the late staff should be reinstated, 
and two months’ salary in lieu of notice be paid 
to assistant teachers and three months’ salary 
to head teachers. A deputation from the new 
teachers offered in their name to forego one third 
of their salaries for a time in order to help the 
town in any financial difficulty. Several mem- 
bers of the council thought that the new teach- 
ers should have a larger compensation in the 
shape of six months’ salary for head teachers 
and three months’ salary for assistants. Dur- 
ing the discussion it was pointed out that the 
December, January and February government 
grants had been withheld. The Board of Edu- 
cation had been asked to consider the question 
of giving compensation to the new teachers out 
of forthcoming grants, but it was stated that 
the board did not view favorably the proposals 
for compensation exceeding that provided for 
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in the provisional agreement. Final] 


cil, by 23 votes to 16, accepted the suve 


terms ot agreement. 

Aw Association of Unemployed Teac! 
been formed in London to bring press 
government to adopt an edueatior 
which would provide work for all. | 
ment pay for teachers on the same lin 
other workers was urged in a recent re 

In answer to a question in Parli; 
cently, Mr. Edward Wood, then pres 
the Board of Education, gave the fol 
ures as to classes in public elementary s 
in England having over 50 children: 192 
174; 1921, 35,137; 1922, 33,031. “Steady 


ress in this respect,” said Mr. Wood, “is } 


made by more careful classification ot 
and better distribution of teachers, but t! 
lem is largely one of accommodation.” 


Ir is reported in the daily papers that 


eral Primo-Rivera, president of the militar 


rectorate of Spain, in a recent official note, ¢ 


clares that the government will not count: 


any criticism by college professors made outs 


their classrooms. The announcement fol! 
warning sent by the government to D 
Jimenez De Asua, professor of penal la 
University of Madrid, against further erit 
delivered by him against the conduct of th 
tary directorate. The note says that wlul 
government permits freedom of speech ar 


independence and sovereignty of universi! 
teachers, provided they keep within the sub) 


matter of their teachings, nevertheless the 


; 


} 






ernment will repress any extraneous statements 
with all forees at its command. “Extravaga 


’ 


speech by auto-intellectuals,” adds th 


“must not disturb the lives of Spanish « 


; 


and suffocate discipline, without which the ! 


tion would sink into chaos.” The note intima 
that the government will close any institutio: 


which is not keeping within its teachings. 


By a recent decree of Signor Mussolini 


foreigners who enter any Italian schoo 


universities (including schools of Fine Arts 


y 


are henceforward exempted from any k 
fees. The Italian government has also « 
lished a fund for allowances to Italians 
want to study abroad and to foreigners 
wish to study in Italian universities or se! 
of Fine Arts. 


] 


i 


+ 








university women in Italy, who 
hing positions as a result of the 
version of many of the high-school 
classical to voeational subjects, are 
eir eyes toward America as a new 
rk, according to Signorina Mary 
nt director of the National Young 


hristian Association of Italy, who 


from Rome. Signorina Rossi is 
have said that the upheaval in 
system, like any sweeping reform, 


ereat deal of excitement and some 


Lamina, of St. Wilfrids, East Grin- 
rly of Leadenhall-street, London, 
a gift of £50,000 to the provost and 
s ol Queen’s College, Oxford. The 
the foundation of travelling fellow- 
a resident fellowship, the holder of 
exercise general supervision over the 

e fellows at home and abroad. Mr. 
e's object is to encourage and train men 
té d to enter the diplomatic or consular 
any other career abroad especially 


reous to the interests of the British 


New York State Conference of Mayors 
expressed itself as “unalterably op- 
any legislation which will make it 
sory tor cities to turn over to boards ot 
complete control of school finances. 
emorandum to the legislature the confer- 


) 


oposed that if a constitutional amend- 
ild be passed exempting school funds 
e limitations imposed on municipal ex- 
res, each community shall decide for 
hether the Board of Education or the 
al authorities shall exercise control over 
ool funds. 


pING to an Associated Press dispatch 
Geneva, the sanctity of childhood the 
ver was consecrated on February 28, 
th solemn ceremony the _ so-called 
tion of Geneva, whereby mankind recog 
hat it owes to the child the best it has 
was presented to “the Republic of 
by the International Union for the 
of Children. This union has affiliated 
ttees in New York, Brazil and Canada. 
nan a million children in forty countries 
heen helped by the union in the past 
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three years. The declaratior reproduced on 
parchment in thirty-six languages sets forth in 


five bnet tormuiae mankind s duty to tl 


ie ehnild 
which “should be above all eonsiderations of 
race, nationality or creed.” These include the 
sheltering and succoring of the orphan waif, 


developing the child materially and spiritually; 


the obligation to put the child in a position of 
livelihood, with protection against every form 
of exploitation, and the duty to educate child 
consciousness, that its talents may be devoted 


to the service of its tellow men. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
A GREAT SCHOOL IN SPAIN 
Ir Huelva and Don Manuel Siurot’s school 


had happened to belong to this publicity-minded 


land, instead of to Spain, surely their fame 
would have been broadeasted from coast to 
coast, and thence to foreign shore. But the 
modern Spaniard is supremely modest in regard 


to his attainments. He has acquired the habit 
of rather belittling himself to the Saxon and 
the Saxon takes him quite at his word. “No, 
it is not modesty. It is just that we do not 
know how to advertise,” said a Sevillian mer 

chant in answer to a comment of mine upon 
their habit of self-effacement. I thought h 

answer but a confirmation of my opinion. 

It was not the Spaniards themselves who 
called the world to contemplate their Moorish 
monuments. Most tourists have vet to learn 
that the scenery of northern Spain is com 
parable to that of Switzerland. American edu 
cators in general will hear with surprise, I be 
lieve, that there are any really great schools in 
Spain to-day. “The Readers’ Guide” for 1925 
does not contain an article on education in 
Spain. One important American magazine ré 
cently dismissed the whole question by calling 
Spain’s schools and colleges, taken as a whole, 
a disgrace, and without any reference to her 
notable exceptions. Yet exceptions there ar 

Down in Huelva, the little citv which cel 
brates every year from August 1 to 5 Colum 
bus’s sailing, is a great school and a great 
teacher. It is a happy surprise for the teacher 
traveler. He is prepared for sunny skies and 
fascinating customs, in short, for almost any 
thing in Spain except the kind of teaching 
which we in our great system of education le 


ture and write books upon, an 
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even by dint of much talking and experiment- To judge whether the personality 

ing, we rarely attain. teacher is strong and comprehensive eno 
Sixteen years ago the archpriest of Huelva guide the youths in the spirit of the scho 

founded a school for poor boys. Manuel Siurot needs only to see him smile and hear him s), 


renounced a prosperous career as lawyer to be- A glance at the spotless building suffices ; 


come its head, accepting at the time the near- convince the visitor that conditions 
gibes of his legal compeers. He undertook this Along with happiness, sun and air 
stupendous task, with the spirit of an inspired ciples of Don Manuel’s teaching. 
teacher. cite in no scholastic stuffiness. 
The school is maintained by popular subserip- benches in the large patio. Some cla 
tion largely. Don Manuel himself seeks the held on the azotea (flat roof). There is a ¢ 
funds, and uses his little magazine, “Cada Maes- deal of white tile in the building in a 
trito” (“Each Little Teacher’) as an organ. perfect cleanliness. The boys do practic: 
The state contributes about a quarter of the en- the work of the school, taking their tu 
tire funds, which amount to 100,000 pesetas a course, and working together in such a 
year. the entire plant can be gone over ir 
Several hundred poor boys, who would other- short time. Dormitories, baths and al! 
wise have no chance, are here given an elemen-_ gienically perfect. 
tary education or are trained for teachers in the In this school the very walls and floors t 
normal department which was added only five Everywhere the whitewashed surfaces 
years ago. medium of instruction. In the very entrar 
The atmosphere which pervades this school is hall I noticed a large painted map, and al! over 
felt when one reads the inscriptions on the walls the schoolroom walls are multiplication tabl 
of the main patio. maps, the alphabet, diagrams for physiolog 
ete. Each room may be said to have its mura 


The saloon is the place where all the tears of the 
kenny plein ais tonpeaaat viol textbook. And on the floor the boys trace oth 


homes of the poor are sold. : 
maps and write tables as they study. 


(This, in Spain where Volstead amendments are Only when we saw some of the actual 
a long way off, and some Spaniards say God could we really judge the school. Don M 
did not put a quarter of Spain into vineyards conducted classes for us in geography, phys 
for nothing.) ogy and history. By inspiration, rather t! 
Dalacss palsens the Sheed and cncte 0 peer wan training—(for he says of one of his books t 
three dollars a month. it is a work on pedagogy by one who has never 
read one)—Don Manuel has discovered, 
(This, in a country of almost universal smok-  gixteen years’ experience with student boys, t 
ing.) most modern methods. Everything is 
A deck of cards has more poison than a serpent. graphic. Every fact makes its way into 
boys’ minds by way of their feet and hands a: 
(This, in a country of games of chance and JJ of them. True, at times Don Manuel t 
the lottery.) to them—lectured. He is a remarkable orat 
But besides all these negative admonitions, and held not only his little lads but the Amer 


there are the words of the founder: ican visitors spellbound when he talked. B 
most of the time the children were acting t! 
lessons. There was a permanent outline ! 
Pie : ; of Spain on the floor. A circle of boys at 
And the patriotic note is touched in: right location would represent the Iberia: 
the Celts, or a part of each circle would 
hands becoming the Celtiberians. And 

, _ same way the Romans, or Phoenicians, 
Above all is the religious: Greeks would take part in the game. Ur 


rere 


So long as there are poor boys, these schools 


shall live. 


+ 


One’s country is the sacred treasury of all the 
loves of his life. 


The heart of our Lord Jesus is the center of later period of divisional changes was 
gravity of the human spirit. sented. One group of boys was Leon; anot! 
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[hey would unite. Or there was the 


le, and Portugal broke away, form- 


ller group. 
‘hvsiology lesson, respiration was the 


on Manuel explained and illustrated 

A solid group of boys formed the 

d the group expanded, forming a 
le, and then contracted. 

some remarkable results in the geog- 

esson. We were asked to name certain 


; “San Francisco,” for example, was 
spered to Don Manuel who drew on a small 
re rd the contour of our western coast, 
¢ in a dot at approximately the right 
A shout from the group: “San Fran- 
And so on with cities much less likely 
snown by little Spaniards than our west- 
w York. 
rivers. 


The 


sboard containing no map, merely the gen- 


it was teacher drew on a 

lirection and course of a river, and we 

“Danubio” (Danube) or “Misisipi.” 

\nd all this time a group of the younger boys 
re sitting in the corner eagerly listening, and 
their feet the 
thers were wrong, and they wished to protest. 
with great 


when they thought 


, to 


asionally they rose en masse 
The hour or two that we spent in that class- 
m were the greatest hours we spent in Spain. 
r we expected the rest, and were not sur- 
rised. We had expected to breathe the en- 
nted air of a Sevillian night—to hear too the 
te hondo, and see a sevillana danced—but 
this we had not looked in the Iberian penin- 
We publish tons of books on methods. 
Yet I doubt whether 
the limits of our country there is a 
methods than Don Manuel 
or a school doing a greater work than 
Eseuelas del Sagrado Corazén, Huelva, 


e advertise our wares. 


ater master of 


Mary WeEtp Coates 
LEVELAND, OHIO 





DISCUSSION 


SUPERIOR STUDENTS AND “SCORE- 
PLUS RECITATIONS” 


WuaTever the merits may be of certain plans 
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for the enccuragement of superior students,’ 
many teachers have failed to wax enthusiastic. 
Closely questioned, their objections may be sum- 
marized under three headings: First, the desire 
not to stigmatize the less able students as in- 
ferior, by assigning them to separate sections; 
second, the desire not to lose for such students 
the benefit that may come from association with 
brighter minds; third, mechanical difficulties in 
registering or subsequently classifying students 
on the basis of ability. 

At the University of Nebraska we have de 
veloped what we call the method of “seoreplus 
recitations” in certain classes in chemistry, and 
hope that we have found a way out of some of 
difficulties. 
this method is a 


these The conspicuous feature of 


ten or fifteen minute recita 
tion, at the beginning of each lecture or class 
room this 


question on deseriptive chemistry and one brief 


period. Commonly, includes one 


numerical problem or illustration of a general 


With 


questions may be mimeographed, on differently 


principle. large sections, two sets of 


alternate 
With 
smaller sections, and students properly spaced, 


colored paper, and distributed to 


seats, before the entrance of the class. 


the questions may be dictated. 

It is understood that a paper need be handed 
in only in ease the student feels that he has 
made a grade of 90 per cent. or more, by the 
ordinary scheme of rating papers. In case he 
this the 


value of his work, he receives a score “plus 


proves to be correct in estimate of 


two.” In case he fails to measure up to the 
specified standard, his score is “minus one.” 
Papers not handed in are simply not scored, 
the that 
them. 


time would 


The 


the other hand, is impressed with 


and the instructor saves 
student, on 


the fact that 


truth, when admixed with any very large per- 


be needed to correct 


centage of error, is no longer truth, and that 
one should both know and know that one knows. 
The possibility of a negative score makes the 
student careful not to hand in inferior work. 
On the other hand, honest misapprehension is 
not too heavily penalized. 

Every third recitation is commonly a review. 
At this time, an alternate set of questions of 
unusual difficulty appears upon the blackboard, 


1C. E. Seashore, Scrence, 56, 641 (1922 
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or questions covering work which has been made 
optional. Any student has the right to try to 
answer these. If his answer measures up to 
the specified standard of excellence, his score 
is “plus five” or even “plus ten.” In order to 
give even those students a chance who are 
never quite sure of anything, an examination is 
held once a month and rated by the usual 
methods on a percentage basis. 

It is understood that only those students who 
make a superior total seore will receive a 
superior grade at the end of the semester. 
Those with an average total score will receive 
an average grade. But even those who fail to 
score at all, or who come out with a negative 
total score, may nevertheless pass the course 
with a low grade, provided their laboratory 
work and their monthly examinations show 
them to be sufficiently deserving. It turns out 
that the instructor can give four or five written 
recitations by this method, with no more labor 
in correcting papers than is needed for one 
recitation conducted by the usual method. 
Again, the poorer students are identified and 
under surveillance from the very first week. 
Best of all, the superior students are encour- 
aed to do their best, and may be examined 
on assignments of unusual difficulty, without 
appreciable additional work on the part of the 
instructor. 

H. G. DeminG 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


SEVERAL GREEK DEFINITIONS OF 
NUMBERS 


Ir is commonly stated that the ancient Greeks 
called a number perfect whenever it is equal to 
the sum of its aliquot divisors. For instance, 
they called 6 perfect since 6——3-- 2-4-1. 
This, however, does not imply that the ancient 
Greeks had only one definition of perfect num- 
ber, or that the given definition is the oldest 
definition of this term found in their literature. 
It is very well known that Aristotle called 10 a 
perfect number and that Theon of Smyrna said 
that 3 was called a perfect number. Among the 
various reasons which Theon gave for calling 3 
perfect is the fact that it is the first positive 
integer which has a beginning, a middle and 
an end. 

Similarly, the ancient Greeks seem to have 


had more than one definition for a def 
for an abundant number. Nicomachys 
100 A. D.) separated the even nw 
abundant, deficient and perfect numb« 
Theon of Smyrna (about 130 A. D 
limit himself to the even numbers 
vided the positive integers into the sa) 
classes, as may be seen by referring { 
75 of the edition of Theon due to J 
1892. Just as in the case of perfect 
mathematical historians have usually not 
into details relating to the different def 
of deficient and abundant numbers. 
probably due to the fact that these classi! 
have thus far not been very fruitful ir 
velopment of mathematics. Hence, 
doubtful whether the omission of thes 
should be ealled an error, as was done « 
225 of the present volume. 

G. A. M 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


GOVERNOR Siuzer asked the Legislat 
New Jersey for authority to appoint a « 
mission of nine of the best qualified persor 
to be found, in order to make a survey « 
entire educational system of the state 
has been introduced in the Legislature 
York a joint resolution asking the stat 
missioner of education to make an invest 
of certain specifie subjects, and “any 
matters calculated to impair and destroy 
efficiency of the administration of public se! 
in New York City or the proficiency of inst: 
tion therein.” For the former an appropriat 
of $75,000 is requested; for the latter $30.0 


The latest report from New Jersey is that th 


legislature is in favor of a survey, but 
senate and the assembly will insist upon ha 
a share in naming those who are to make 
Thus the whole proceeding is at once 
political color. It would be a sounder p 
make it possible for the State Board of 
eation to elect a Commissioner of Ed 
(as has been proposed) and then to give 
as chief executive officer of the board, aut! 
to conduct such an investigation or surve! 
the means with which to do it. If the Board 
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> trusted to undertake such tory text-books.”’ In addition 
tate, what body in all the bers of the university faculty 
‘s agencies can be? And can were Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Commissioner of Education be lumbia University, and Miss France 
taken out of polities, or kept house, of the University High School, 
iis selection to a body ot SIT\ of Minnesota. The following progra 
expressly selected be 
s members to serve the 
of its children and con 
edueational welfare? <As a 
of the non-political character of 
board in the State of New aia aaa 
ties unanimously agreed to the * Associa 
of Vice-Chancellor Moot as partment of history 
the New York State Board of oints of differer 
Democratie leader giving cordial wr high sel 
Mr. Moot is a Republican. No Miss Frances Morenovuse, 
e board can take a partisan atti University of Minnesota. 
ational question. The com 
EUROPEAN His 
such a board are out of 
Unifying factor 
E. TurRN} 
mum essen 


é€: ASSIST 


artment of history. 


ol surveys or investigations are 
» carried on under the direc 
as 18 proposed in New York 

tate the commissioner of edu Mintennen oncentiols 

e authority to do so, if only the hist 


ry course: PROFI ssor C 


rrant the necessary funds for an Columbia University. 


] 


let the people of this New The European situation as ar 
trict know whether all is being t: Proressor CARLTON 
iildren that should be done, and 
partisan or corrupt influence is 
the way of employment or the pro 
the most highly competent teachers Proresson (1 


tendents.—The New York Times. 


tory. 
Fitting the 
————— process: Miss 
SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS Chronicl 
CONFERENCE OF IOWA HISTORY 
TEACHERS 
irth annual conference of Iowa his- 
ers of the secondary schools was held EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
City on February 8 and 9, under the : STATISTICS 


the department of history of the 


bus’ 


B. Richman, Mus 


** Jan ety 


THE COLLEGES AND SCIENTIFIC 


Iowa. The emphasis of the 
owa. The emphasis of th LEADERSHIP 


programs was placed upon the mini- 

ntials for courses in American and THe task of placing a va 
history in the high school. Class- tions which the various colleges 
ities and aids was the theme for a have made to our national 

rogram, at which the Chronicles of eult one which perhaps cat 

photoplays “Columbus” and “James- plished with mathematical 

ere shown. At the dinner session Dr. same time it would seem to 


Pierce discussed “The attack on his- some value to determine the 
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leaders which have been produced by the vari- 


ous institutions. Some years ago I made an 
examination of “Who’s Who in America” with 
the view of determir ing how the various ecol- 


The re- 


HPOclIeTY, 


leges were represented in that volume. 


Sony TI 4% 
In OCHOOL AN 


sults were published 
Vol. 2, page 316. 
see- 


lave in the present study examined : 
I have i he present stud) I 1a 


ond list of distinguished Americans in a much 
narrower field than that represented by “Who’s 
Who,” namely, Cattell’s “American 1 of Sei- 
From the 
of that work there have been 


by 


quite high accuracy be regarded as the leaders 


t edition 
1 the 1,200 


with 


ence.” 9,500 names in the 


selecte: 


names marked an asterisk who may 


of their respective departments of science. 


In the accompanying table the number of 
the colleges having two or 


representatives ol 
more alumni in that list is shown in the column 


headed “Number of representatives.” 

Since the representation of the colleges is af- 
fected very largely by the size and the 
made to 


age ot 
the alumni body, an effort has been 
eliminate these factors by dividing the numbers 
in the first column by the number of living re- 
cipients of the bachelor’s degree and multiply- 
1,000. These far as they 
could be ascertained, are shown in the last col- 


Unfortunately, the alumni ls of 


ing by indices, so 


reco! 


umn. 
some institutions were not availabl 

The statistical value of the figures when the 
number of representatives is small is quite in- 
significant probably. At the same time it would 
seem that even these m have some interest to 
the several 


ay 


institutions. 


the constituencies of 


TABLE 





Harvard 





Yale 65 16,512 3.93 
Cornell 47 

Michigan 16 

Hopkins 3 1,566 24.27 
Columbia 37 9,426 3.93 
Mass. Inst. Tech. 35 8,000 4.37 
California 28 

Princeton 26 8.550 3.04 
Wisconsin 23 

Indiana 23 7,500 

Wesleyan 22 2,636 3% 
Amherst 20 3,595 56 
Chicago 18 11,039 6: 
Pennsylvania 18 2,919 6.16 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


TABLE 


Nebraska 
Williams 
Minnesota 
O} 1O State 
Brown 

a Gh wee. Be 
Stanford 
Kansas 
Dartmouth 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Oberlin 
Missouri 
Clark 

Syracuse 

Texas 

Beloit 

DePauw 
Northwestern 
Ohio Wesleyan 
Kansas State 
Kentucky State 
Mich. Agric. Coll 
Wabash 


Bowdoin 


Colorado 

Denison 

Geo. Washington 
Gettysburg 


Iowa State 
Maine 
U. S. Naval Acad 


Vermont 
Buchtel 
Earlham 
Haverford 
Lafayette 
Lehigh 
Middlebury 
N. Y. Univ. 
Purdue 


Rutgers 
Smith 


Vassar 
Washington 
Wooster 
Bates 
Hamilton 
Knox 

Penn. State 
Rochester 
Tufts 
Bucknell 
Colgate 
Franklin & 
Grinnell 
Muhlenberg 
Swarthmore 
Trinity 


Washington & 
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